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EDITORIALS 



MONOGRAPH NO. 3 



Advance copies of Monograph Number 3 in our series of Criminal 
Science Monographs have come from the press of Little, Brown & Co. 
It is entitled "The Unmarried Mother." The author is Mr. Percy G. 
Kammerer of Providence, and there is an introduction by Dr. William 
Healy of Boston. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PRISON 
CONGRESS 



The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Prison 
Association, held in New Orleans, November 19th to 23rd, was a 
good reminder of the need of continuous welfare work, not only in 
spite of the war but because of the war. 

It was a reminder, too, of the slow, but sure, progress of reform. 
For in the founding of this organization in 1870, the spirit of John 
Howard came to life just one hundred years, less three, after he 
began his notable work in the Bedford jail. That spirit took form in 
its declared principle of reformation versus retaliation. Its whole 
program for education and action was then set forth, briefly as follows : 

1st. For the improvement of the laws which deal with offenses 
and offenders, and of the procedure of their enforcement. 

2nd. To study the causes of crime and of the social surroundings 
of offenders, and the best methods of dealing with the latter, and of 
preventing the former. 

3rd. The improvement of institutions wherein offenders are 
found. 

4th. The after-care of prisoners, and especially such as give 
evidence of reformation. 

Needless to say, forty-seven years have not been sufficient for 
the fulfillment of all these far-seeing principles. To those familiar 
with the history of the organization, and its dominant themes for 
discussion from year to year, it is apparent that the dreams of the 
charter members have been enacted into legislation, and have actuated 
the States in their administration of correctional institutions, with 
increasing rapidity. 

The delegates to the American Prison Congress are composed 
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largely of officials of the various penal institutions of the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico, together with those who are 
interested in the crime problem, prisoner's aid workers, etc. The 
Association is composed of seven subsidiary . organizations, as fol- 
lows : The Warden's Association ; Chaplain's Association ; Physician's 
Association; Woman's Association; American Association of Clinical 
Criminology; The Prisoner's Aid Association and the Association of 
Boards of Parole and Pardon. 

At New Orleans, more than ever before, the program assigned 
section meetings to these specialized groups, while the evening sessions 
were of general interest to all. The traditional hospitality of the 
south was fully illustrated to the nearly four hundred delegates in 
attendance, and the local press gave large space to all the discussions. 

As might be expected, the relation of the crime problem to the 
war, was given large place in all the discussions, with the exception 
of the opening address by the President, Dr. David C. Peyton. 

The question of enlisting released prisoners in the fighting ranks 
was repeatedly raised. Many favored such action, if the necessary 
change in the laws could be made. Some thought that if ex-prisoners 
were accepted, they should be in separate regiments, and others, some 
of them officials, frankly stated they had encouraged prisoners to 
enlist regardless of the military rule against it. The Warden's Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution urging the Government to modify the 
Army and Navy regulations which now forbid the enlistment of men 
who have ever been convicted of felony. 

The Association, following the action of its special conference at 
Washington in July, passed a resolution urging the rescinding of an 
executive order of the Government, forbidding the purchase of any 
prison-made goods; i. e., for the period of the war. In view of the 
wide spread idleness in many prisons, general regret was expressed 
that any self-interest should stand in the way, in these days, of 
prisoners being fully occupied. All should be at work, if not in the 
Army, then at least in Government industries, the making of Red 
Cross supplies or the production of food. 

Because of the general interest in this phase of the problem, but 
no less by reason of his commanding personality, a conspicuous figure 
in all the meetings of the Congress, was Colonel Sedgewick Rice, 
U. S. A., Commandant in charge of the U. S. Military Barracks at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kansas. That institution or prison, containing 1500 
inmates, came to be known as never before, not only by reason of 
unique features of its new buildings with open front cells, but 
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especially because of the spirit and restorative features of its admin- 
istration. 

Next to this current war-time interest in the utilization of society's 
waste human material, the still more fundamental and perpetual prob- 
lem of the mental condition of offenders engaged the attention of many 
sessions. 

This phase of the question, scarcely realized and therefore rarely 
mentioned a few years ago, was given large place on the program, and 
attracted invariable interest. Papers by Dr. R. B. von Klein Smid, Dr. 
Edith R. Spaulding and others, along this line, were quoted at length 
in the papers and caused lively discussions. 

The medical and psychological aspects of the question of dealing 
with the defective portion of prison populations were stressed respec- 
tively in the meetings of the Prison Physician's Association and in 
those of the Association of Clinical Criminology. That it was not 
merely a question of speculation and scientific interest was evident, 
however, by the manner in which it permeated all discussions of 
practical administration. 

The revelations of physical, mental and social causes of crime 
made more and more obvious the fact that wholesale treatment of 
offenders, as in the past, will no longer meet the situation satisfactorily. 
The need is apparent of greater discrimination in the courts, and 
individualization of treatment in the correctional institutions. To this 
end, also, emphasis was laid upon the vital importance of a higher type 
of carefully trained attendants in charge of prisoners, as well as more 
thorough supervision of all those under conditional release from courts 
and correctional institutions. 

The question of self-government versus strict discipline by the 
management, was not so much "in the air" as one year ago, or in the 
public press of recent years. - General conclusions in this direction 
seemed to be in a middle-of-the-road po.licy that recognized certain 
advantages in all systems. A splendid paper by Dr. O. F. Lewis on 
"The Oldnees of the New in Prison Reform," set forth the survival 
of the best in past methods, and gave promise of better ones in the 
future, by the elimination of the unfit. 

Consideration of the housing of prisoners, with two papers on 
prison building, brought to light the increasing interest in all plans for 
getting as many inmates as possible out under the open sky, without at 
the same time subjecting them to public exhibition, or resort to gun- 
guard or chain gang methods. In this connection was cited the worthy 
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example of Louisiana in tearing down its ancient bastile and using the 
bricks to build comfortable, small unit barracks. 

The Lease System of employing prisoners, still in vogue in 
Alabama, was condemned unsparingly in a stirring address by Hon. 
Isadore Shapiro, of Birmingham. Following his appeal, the Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution reaffirming its opposition to the Lease 
System, and also deploring the idleness and inadequate industries 
found in many prisons. One prominent delegate expressed his con- 
viction that no State had a moral right to make money from the work 
of its prisoners, and still make no provision for aiding their dependents. 

By invitation and vote, the next meeting of the American Prison 
Association, in October, 1918, will be at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
the enterprising new city of 125,000, and a general desire was expressed 
by the delegates, to carry the gospel of prison reform to this somewhat 
unknown field of the middle west. 

F. Emory Lyon. 



SEPARATION OF MILITARY AND CIVIL OFFENDERS- 
JURISDICTION OF CIVIL AND MILITARY COURTS 
—THE QUESTION OF PRACTICE 



Who is to try the various offenders when civilians conspire with 
military authorities? The question treated in the article found in 
La Giustizia Penale of December 7, 1917, at page 1049, arose from 
the fact that certain soldiers in connection with certain citizens had 
committed a crime, punishment for which so far as the soldiers were 
concerned certainly had to be administered by the military tribunal. 
On the other hand, the civil authorities were equally clear in the case 
of Courla and Alesi, that the civil offenders must come before the 
ordinary civil courts. The question arising in the mind of the writer 
(Av. v. G. Escobedo) is that, while justice in the military courts might 
find the accused guilty, there might be cases in the civil courts in 
which the accomplices of the military offenders would go not merely 
unpunished, but triumphant; the result being that justice condemns 
the offenders in one case and releases them in the other. 

It had been supposed that the question of separation of tribunals 
was definitely settled and that in the case of complicity with mili- 
tary offenders, all should be tried before military tribunals. As a 
matter of practice, however, each one was taken to the appropriate 
tribunal with an anomalous result. The justification is that there are 



